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horses, and Maylike conceits to delight the Savage
people, whom we intended to win by all fair means
possible. And to that end we were indifferently fur-
nished of all petty haberdashery wares to barter with
those simple people."
Captain Haies was to be the expedition's historian, and
Stephen Parmenius, from Buda, its Laureate.
Gilbert's plan seems to have been, not to colonise in New-
foundland or Labrador, but to work south down the
Atlantic seaboard and pick the best site that offered itself.
The fleet made an auspicious start; but on the third night
out, the Bark Raleigh, pleading by signals that her captain
and many of the crew \vere ill, incontinently went about and
made for home. The expedition had lost almost exactly
half its tonnage at a single stroke, and Gilbert was furious.
Captain Haies, a man sometimes aggressively philosophical,
merely wrote, " I leave it to God."
Thereafter rain, fog, and adverse winds sundered the
fleet. Seven weeks out from Plymouth the Desire and the
Golden Hind sighted a barren and forbidding coast, presum-
ably that of Labrador. They worked their way south, were
duly amazed by some birds which may have been great
auks but were probably penguins, and presently came up
with the little Swallow (40 tons) off Baccalaos Island. The
Swallow, whose crew were for the most part professional
pirates, had captured two French barques, which Gilbert
caused to be released. He found also that the men on the
Swallow had, by a particularly underhand ruse, boarded a
Newfoundland fishing vessel and plundered her of clothes,
equipment, and provisions, " not sparing by torture, wind-
ing cords about their [the Newfoundlanders'] heads, to
draw out else what they thought good." On their way back
to the Swallow the cockboat capsized; a few of the raiders
were drowned, but most were saved by their victims, whom
Haies, using the adjective in its antique sense, calls " silly
fools." " What became afterward of the poor Newrlander,"
he adds on a slightly more sympathetic note, " God alone
knoweth."
On the same day the three ships were reunited with the
eight-ton Squirrel. She was anchored outside the harbour
of St. John's; inside lay a cosmopolitan fishing fleet of
thirty-six vessels, in which the English held the balance of
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